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After Camp — WV hat! 


hundred extra Pullman cars were required for the summer camp exodus in 
New England alone. More than a score of special trains operated as sections of the 
“Flyers” to handle the 10,000 home-bound boys and girls. What happened in New 
England was repeated in a smaller or larger degree in all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Following this exodus of campers there will remain idle until next June or 
July, nearly one hundred million dollars of property and equipment. After camp— 
what to do with unused property and how to “follow up” the personality development 
of the camping season are two of the greatest problems confronting camp directors. 

The parents of campers are now evaluating the effect of camp life upon their boys 
and girls. They are looking for changed attitudes and those character qualities so 
attractively described in camp booklets as the real objectives of organized camps. Will 
they experience satisfaction or disappointment! Has the financial outlay in sending 
their children to camp been justified! Many parents will notice a distinct gain in 
health, self reliance, unselfishness, willingness to help others, orderliness, and social 
living. Some parents will fee! keen disappointment in having their children return from 
camp with a new vocabulary of “‘slanguage”’, rude table manners, slovenly habits and a 
selfish spirit. The “carry over” from camp to the home, school and community will 
reflect the personality of directors and counselors. When there is a continuance after 
camp of the purposeful things, health habits and experiences in social living learned in 
camp, it can be claimed that the organized camp has earned the right to be classified 
as an educational agency. The “‘follow up” of campers should be something more’ than 
stimulating enrollment for the next season. 

Ways must be discovered whereby these 6000 “deserted villages” can be utilized and 
made productive between seasons. It is economically unsound to have this enormous 
investment remain idle and nonproductive for nine to ten months of the year. The 
next decade will witness marked changes in organized camping. Just as progressive 
education is demanding new procedures so will camps be challenged by new demands 
from educators and parents and from folk who are interested in a better citizenry. 
(Read article ““What Kills Camping” on page 4.) The time is now at hand for the 
making of a nation-wide survey of the entire camping movement. Let us find the 
facts and then, through united effort, strengthen the movement so that it will be diffi- 
cult for undesirable camps to exist. “Better Citizenship through Better Camping” is a 
slogan which should spur us on to action. Such a Survey would probably cost $10,000 
but when the summer leisure of the 45,000,000 growing children of this country is 
considered this expense is insignificant when compared with the results to be obtained. 
Here is an uncharted field for exploration by one of the Foundations specializing in 
educational research work. The Camp Directors Association stands ready to cooperate 
in such a project. 
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What Kills Camping? 


yp things cannot be avoided and fre- 
quently there are happenings in a 
camp which are exceedingly regrettable, 
but when escapades and depredations are 
deliberately planned, such as described in 
the following news item which appeared in 
the Boston Herald of August 14, 1931, the 
reading public surely gets an unfavorable 
impression of summer camps for boys and 
girls, and the entire camping movement 
gets a black eye. It takes a long time to 
overcome public prejudice. If the aggres- 
sor were the only person to suffer it would 
still be a serious matter, but for a group of 
intelligent girls and counselors who come 
from good homes and represent a reputa- 
ble camp to commit a crime which lands 
them into court and be found guilty, the 
entire camping movement suffers. The 
article referred to is here reproduced: 


orship is the greatest problem confronting 
camp directors. Only one of the above 
group was a minor, which makes the 
offense the more serious. 

Some persons, perhaps, would say, “‘It 
was only a foolish prank, a bit of youthful 
daring and the girls did not mean to do 
anything wrong’. Perhaps so, but break- 
ing into other peoples houses, in the eyes 
of the law is a crime whether committed 
by a professional criminal or by a group of 
girls from a high-grade summer camp. The 
payment of a fine may erase the crime 
from the records of the Court but the 
moral effect will not be so quickly or as 
easily erased. 

Camp directors are discovering that the 
placing of great responsibility upon the 
shoulders of young counselors is not the 
wisest thing to do. The following news 


Six Girls Fined for Breaking Into 
Summer Camp Near Burlington, Vt. 





{ Special Dispatch to The Herald | 


BURLINGTON, Vt., Aug. 14—Charged 
with breaking into a summer camp and ran- 
sacking it from top to bottom, six girls of the 
Brown Ledge Camp for Girls at Malletts Bay 
were arrainged before Justice W. F. Parks in 
police court here today. Five were fined $20 
and costs of $22.60 each and the sixth, a minor, 

her case continued. All pleaded guilty. 

The girls are Alice Cobb, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Cobb of 685 Worcester Street, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Barbara Belcher of Man- 
chester, N. H.; Myrla Dow of Skowhegan, 
Me.; Carol Sacks of New York; Marion Cava- 
naugh of Washington and Priscilla Hapgood 
of Nutley, N. J. The last named is the minor 
and Miss Cavanaugh was counsellor during the 
expedition which resulted in their arrest. The 
fines, totalling $213, were paid by check by 
H. E. Brown of the girls’ camp. 

According to the testimony the group went 
camping on Providence Island, which is owned 


We publish the above not as an indict- 
ment against the camp but as a glaring 
example of misplaced confidence in coun- 
selors and girls, for no doubt the director 
of the camp believed each girl and coun- 
selor to be of unquestioned character and 
therefore could be absolutely trusted when 
away from camp. The problem of counsel- 





by Col. and Mrs. M. Nelson Jackson of Bur- 
lington, Monday night. Tuesday the care- 
taker heard the crash of glass and saw the girls 
en through the windows into the Jackson 

A deputy sheriff was summoned and 
told of finding the girls right at home with 
closets and bureaus open and their contents 
strewn around. One girl, he said, was writing 
a letter to her mother on the J ackson stationery. 
Cushions, magazines and books were all over 
the lawn, according to the testimony, and it 
was believed the girls planned to spend the 
night in the house. The first night they spent 
sleeping in baskets on the ground. 

In the presence of a number of spectators, 
including Col. and Mrs. Jackson, Justice Parks 
delivered a severe lecture to the girls. He told 
them they were old enough to respect private 
property and that they ought to Se ashamed 
of themselves. The judge also criticized 
Brown of the girls’ camp for allowing them to 
camp on the island. 


item which appeared in the Boston Herald 
of August 13, 1931, calls attention to the 
need of sending mature counselors with 
boys and girls on hiking trips. Let us in- 
vest more money in leadersnip,—mature, 
trained and responsible leadership. By so 
doing, it may be that many camp casualli- 
ties can be avoided. (Please turn to page 31.) 
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The INN at 
BUCK HILL FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Lhe Future of Organized Camping 


The Future of Organized Camping will be the 
theme for presentation and discussion at the 
Annual Meeting of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion, March 3, 4, 5, 6, 19372, at The Inn at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. 


F PLANNING the program for the next 
National gathering of the C. D. A., the 
Executive Committee at its meeting, held 
September 10th at Riverdale Country 
School, New York City, the following 
guiding principles in program building 
were observed: 1. It must be helpful and 
attractive for every type of camp. 2. It 
must contribute to the education of the 
public. 3. It must be a means of promot- 
ing the camping movement as a whole. 4. 
It must help correlate and coordinate 
standards of health, safety and training. 
5. There should be a minimum of business 
and a maximum of opportunity for dis- 
cussion. 6. It must provide information, 
inspiration, instruction and a “rattling 
good time’. 

With these principles in mind, the com- 
mittee literally took off their coats (the 
mercury hovered around the 90s) and got 
down to business. The result is here sub- 
mitted for your suggestions as to speakers, 
and improvement. The program is only 
tentative and correspondence is now being 
carried on with a view of obtaining the 
best speakers and leaders, and only those 
who are thoroughly conversant with their 
subject have been invited. As the details 
of the program are decided, a series of 
Information Bulletins will be sent monthly 
to the membership. 

The Inn at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania, the place voted upon by the mem- 
bership, is ideal for the holding of the 
meeting. It is a magnificent stone, fire- 
proof building of three hundred and nine 
bedrcoms and ample lobbies, reception 
rooms, auditorium seating 1000, situated 
in the heart of the Pocono mountains and 
has 5000 acres devoted to play, nature 
study and wholesome recreation. The 
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members will enjoy the huge stone fire- 
places located in the lobbies. Also the 
Greenleaf Library, with its 3000 volumes, 
big fireplace and cozy reading nooks. The 
Inn is isolated from the hectic life of any 
big city and does not cater to the usual 
hotel clientele. The Inn is operated on the 
American Plan, which includes meals and 
rooms. Special rates have been secured as 
follows:— 
Two in a room (without bath) 
$4.50 to $5.00 per person per day 
Single room (without bath) 
$5.00 to $5.50 per day 
Two in a room (with bath) 
$5.50 to $10.00 per person per day 
Single room (with bath) 
$6.50 to $9.00 per day 


The Saturday evening banquet will be 
included with a slight excess charge. 


The Inn is but a four hour ride from 
New York City on the Lackawanna Rail- 
road (Cresco, Pa. is the station) and there 
are through Pullman Sleepers from Chi- 
cago and the West. It is also accessible 
from Philadelphia, the South and New 
England. Transportation details will be 
sent out by the Committee on Transpor- 
tation the early part of November. 


The Executive Committee voted to 
charge a Program Fee of $1.00 believing 
that each member would gladly pay this 
sum in order that an outstanding program 
may be presented. The hotel cost as com- 
pared with former meetings is considera- 
bly lower although the quality of service 
is on a par with modern first class hotels. 
With such alluring inducements, it is pre- 
dicted that the attendance will reach a 


high peak. 


Tentative Program 
THeme: “THE FUTURE OF ORGANIZED CAMPING” 


Thursday Afternoon 

Commercial Exhibit opens in the after- 
noon—Lower Lobby of Hotel. 
Meeting of Board of Directors 


Thursday Evening 

“Get Acquainted Reception”’ 
Greetings by the President 
Group Singing 
Dancing—Refreshments 

Friday Morning 

9.45 President’s Report 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 

10.00 Address: “What will be the future 
relationship of organized camping to or- 
ganized education?—Will the schools 
absorb the camping idea or will they 
cooperate?” 
Open Forum 

12.00 Adjourn 


Friday Afternoon 


2.30 to 4.30 A series of Seminars will be 
conducted at which the application of 


the morning’s topic to the camp pro- 
gram will be considered. 


SEMINARS 


Organizational Camps (Boys) 
Group 1. Boy Scouts and Boys’ Clubs 
Group 2. Y.M.C.A. and Church Groups 


Organizational Camps (Girls) 
Group 3. Y.W.C.A. and Church Groups 
Group 4. Girl Scouts and Clubs : 
Group 5. Camp Fire Girls 


Private Camps (Boys) 
Group 6. Camps enrolling under 100 
Group 7. Camps enrolling over 100 


Private Camps (Girls) 

Group 8. Camps enrolling under 100 

Group 9. Camps enrolling over 100 

It is proposed to make these Seminars 
especially helpful to Counselors as well as 
to Directors. Each Seminar will have a 
Chairman, a Secretary and a Findings 
Committee. 
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Friday Evening 

6.00 A Camp Supper—"A Jolly Good 
Time” 

8.00 Addresses: “Economic Trends of To- 
day and of the Future.”” How will they 
effect organized camping? 

a. From a Business Standpoint—by a 
Banker. 

b. From the Camping Standpoint—by 
a Director. 


Open Forum 


Saturday Morning 
9.30 Addresses: “What will the Camp of 
the Future contribute to the develop- 
ment of Boys and Girls?” 
a. Psychological 
b. Intellectual 
c. Physical 
d. Moral and Spiritual 
Open Forum. 


12.00 Business Session 


Saturday Afternoon 

2.30 to 4.30 Continuation of the nine Sem- 
inars for the discussion of Friday eve- 
ning’s and Saturday morning’s topics. 


Saturday Evening 

6.30 Annual Banquet 
His Excellency, Governor Gifford Pin- 
chot has been invited to be the Guest of 
Honor and Speaker. 


Sunday Morning 
10.00 A Period of Worship 
10.30 Open Forum—“What is the Rela- 
tionship of the C.D.A. to the Future of 
Organized Camping?”’ 
a. From the viewpoint of the Boy Scouts 
b. From the viewpoint of the Y.M.C.A. 
c. From the viewpoint of the Y.W.C.A. 
d. From the viewpoint of the Girl Scouts 
e. From the viewpoint of the Camp Fire 
Girls 
f. From the viewpoint of the Private 
Camp 
12.30 Adjourn 


Sunday Afternoon 

2.30 to 4.30 Continuation of the nine 
Seminars for the discussion of the Sun- 
day Morning’s topic. 

4.45 The closing period of Fellowship. 





Records zz Camp Organization” 


ALFRED KamMmM 
Director of University of Chicago Settlement Camp 


AMPING has been called the “missing 
link of education”’. There is no doubt 
that camping is continually playing a 
larger and larger part in the education of 
our boys and girls. It fills a gap that has 
been long existent and only recently recog- 
nized, but it should not be expected to 
correct all the evils of our schools, nor fill 
all the existing gaps in them. That sum- 
mer camps, and more recently, winter 
camps, have won a permanent place in 
our scheme of education was demonstrated 
by the recent Child Health Conference 
held in Washington, D. C. wherein a sec- 
tion was designated. to study the scope, 


values, problems, and limitations of the 
camping movement. The major problem 
now seems to be a checking of the results 
of this comparatively new branch of edu- 
cation. Objectives should be gained as 
efficiently as possible without altering to 
any great extent the general methods of 
gaining them 7.e. the good features such 
as the freedom allowed in choice of activ- 
ity, the types of activities, etc. should 
remain. 

It is recognized that the salient features 
of camping are educationally sound, but 
the means of knowing just what was done 
in an individual case in one or more sum- 


*This is part of a study made to fulfill the requirements of a course under Dr. T. D. Wood, Teachers College, Columbia University 


May, 1931. 
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mers of camping are not yet fully devel- 
oped. The problem of records and reports 
is still in a state of flux. 

What justification is there for having a 
thorough system of camper records? The 
aims of records may be stated as follows: 


ee 


. To increase the efficiency of camp administra- 
tion. 

. To increase the ability of the staff to understand 
the interest, ability, and capacity of each camper. 

3. To more carefully adjust the camp program to 

the needs of each camper. 

4.To more wisely guide and advise the camper 

regarding desirable traits, habits, and attitudes 

to cultivate, and vocational choice. 

To facilitate the use of accumulated data and 

statistics for research purposes. 

6. To measure the amount and efficiency of the 
“follow-up” work done with each camper in the 
various departments of the organization. 

. To better correlate the home and the camp. 

To make the child accounting procedure prac- 

tical, easy, and valuable. 

9. To make camping safer for the children without 
taking out the zest and adventure of the experi- 
ence. 

10. To make camper data instantly available and 
readily accessible to those who need the informa- 
tion. 

11. To give the camper the greatest possible educa- 
tional good out of his camping experience. 

12. To provide a thoroughly business-like method of 

checking the value of the camp organization and 

administration. (*) (7). 


LS) 


~ 


oo 6S 


Running a camp is like running any 
other business. Progress depends on rec- 
ords that contain concrete, accurate facts. 
The older the business, the more valuable 
are the records. Much depends on the 
ease with which essential facts are brought 
to light. After keeping records is once 
begun, no broad-minded business execu- 
tive will cease keeping them; their impor- 
tant place is more and more evident in the 
growth of the business. 

It is my belief that camp record forms 
should be similar to those used in the field 
of general education so that comparison 
studies can be made of various items that 
are similar to each. New facts brought to 


light through research stimulate improve- 
ment. The same individual is considered 
in both cases and the effects of each situa- 
tion on him should be known as fully as 
possible. 

Records will require clerical service; 
that cannot be avoided. However, it is 
much better to use a little clerical service 
and do the maximum amount of good for 
the camper than to cut out the clerical 
work and push ahead blindly with all the 
ensuing dangers. The delegation of the 
routine and unskilled work to the proper 
type of help will allow the director and 
counselors more time for the important 
business of planning, organizing, and 
studying. Clerical service will vary con- 
siderably with the type of system, num- 
ber of campers, amount of information 
desired, etc. ~ 

One method of cutting clerical service is 
by using a cumulative card #.¢. a card used 
year after year for as long a period as the 
camper returns. Six or eight seasons 
would probably be the maximum; a cumu- 
lative card also cuts the cost of mainten- 
ance. A uniform type of card for camps 
would materially reduce the cost of this 
department and in addition, there should 
be definite understanding as to the mean- 
ing of terms and expressions used, and the 
procedure for recording the facts. 

The chief benefits of a good system of 
records is well expressed in the N. E. A. 
Research Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 5. I have 
made a few changes and additions to 
adapt these points to the field of camping. 


1. The office at all times has a condensed camp 


history of the child. 


2. The office always has data on file concerning the 
work of each camper who has ever attended, and 
questions concerning the work of each camper 
can be readily and accurately answered. 


3. The duplicate collection of a large number of 
facts about a given child year after year is elimi- 
nated. 


4. Accuracy is increased by taking necessary pre. 
cautions to insure accuracy. 


*McAllister, A. J. and Otis, A. S.: Child Accounting Practice, World Book Co., Yonkers, 1927. 
tSchool Records and Reports: Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., Vol. 5, 1927. 


tlbid. 
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12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


. Greater accuracy is also assured in the making 


of reports, since recorded facts can be utilized in 
the place of guesses. 


. The necessary data for research studies are pro- 


vided. Based upon the results of such studies, 
numerous administrative changes may be made. 


. A counselor may learn to know campers much 


more quickly. 


. Counselors are provided with facts rather than 


gossip about their pupils. 


. Because of (7) and (8) the counselor is better 


able to quickly adjust his group work to the 
known preparation, mental and physical ability, 
and interest of the campers. 


. The number and variety of facts about each 


camper which are available to the counselor are 
greatly increased. 


. The counselor can better understand why a par- 


ticular camper does poorly or misbehaves. 

It becomes possible for a counselor who has 
learned significant facts explaining the conduct 
of certain campers to forward such information 
to succeeding counselors. 

A counselor is enabled to spend more time study- 
ing his campers and needs to spend less time in 
collecting facts since much information has been 
collected already by all the counselors under 
whom his campers previously have worked. 


. Officers of the camp health department can see 


what treatment follows inspection and examina- 
tion. 


Children can be protected against participation 
in activities which would be injurious to them. 


Proper classification of campers into various 
special classes is made effective. 


Make possible the measurement of the efficiency 
of camp procedure and its improvement. 


Make possible the prediction of future needs. 


Generally furnish the factual basis upon which 
camp procedure should be based.* 


A means of planning for the camper’s future. 


Camper can be directed into activities that will 
be of most value to him in later life. 


Amount of progress toward a given goal can be 


checked.T 

Prevents waste of time. 

Can prevent mistakes. 

Can be used to create a spirit of competition.** 
Avoids misunderstanding and snap judgments. 
Greater justice to all types of campers. 


*N. E. A. Research Bulletin: Loc. Cit. : : 
tNewmayer, S. W.: Medical and Sanitary Inspection of Schools, Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia, 1924. 


28. Exact means of checking the “turn-over”’ in the 
enrollment. 


29. Means of knowing what type of boy or girl is at- 
tracted by the camp.tTf 


The following items are the most de- 
sirable features to bear in mind when 
constructing the form of the record: 


. Cumulative. 
. Few forms. 


— 


. Uniform size. 

. Standard size cards. 

. Easy to handle. 

Conveniently filed. 

Comprehensive. 

Convenient for reference. 

Easy to summarize items. 

Little duplication of items. 

. Clerical burden as light as possible. 

. Coordinated and unified. 

. Meaning of terms should be clear. 

. Procedure for recording data should be standard- 

ized. 

15. Amount of data should be no more than is needed 
or will be used. 

16. The use of an upright or visible index file is rec- 

ommended. 


17. Facts for state and federal departments should 
be readily available.* tf 


CH IAKN Rw 


a a a 
- WN = © 


The first camp is on record as having 
begun in 1861. It was called Camp Gun- 
nery and was organized by Mr. F. W. 
Gunn. However, there are no records of 
health examinations or pupil-personnel 
until a quite recent date. The exact date 
is not known.f{ 

It is a significant fact that camps had to 
learn as schools did that health examina- 
tions were a valuable means of preventing 
an epidemic of a contagious disease. After 
a few such occurrences, camp directors be- 
gan to require a certificate of freedom 
from disease before a camper was allowed 


to remain for the summer. Now, that is 
(Please turn to page 27.) 


**Cressell, E. H.: Records of Pupils’ Progress in Smith-Hughes Work, Industrial Arts Magazine, Feb., 1920 


ttHughes, W. Hardin: Or 
10, No. 5, Dec., 1924, pp. 3 


ttMcAllister, A. 


and Otis, A. &.: Lec. Cit. 


ganizee personnel research and its bearing on high school problems, Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 


tLehman, E. i's When and By Whom was the First Camp Organized? Camps and Camping 1929. 
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Co-operative Study of Camp Counselors 


Committee: CHARLES E. Henpry, Chairman; Hep.tey S. Dimock, Davin E. Sonauist, 


Roy Sorenson, Goopwin B. Watson 


INTRODUCTION 


.——— 8,000 counselors are 
engaged each summer for leadership 
in Y. M. C. A. camps. Salaries run over 
$50,000 a season. This group of counselors 
serves 90,000 campers. In addition, 1,200 
private camps, enrolling 150,000 campers, 
employ nearly 15,000 leaders. Add to this 
the employed personnel of 535 Boy Scout 
camps, 423 Girl Scout camps, 127 Boys’ 
Club camps, and of approximately 17,000 
other types of organized summer camps, 
and one is confronted by the enormous 
proportions to which camp personnel has 
grown. It would be safe to estimate that 
over 100,000 counselors are employed in 
summer camps each season at a cost of 
over $7,000,000. 


METHOD AND TECHNIQUE OF THE STUDY 


Sixteen boys’ camps participated on a 
cooperative basis in this study, each camp 
contributing a twenty dollar fee which 
provided the chief resources for the Study. 
At the close of the camp season complete 
records were obtained on 259 counselors. 

The following instruments were used 
either before or early in the camp season in 
an effort to appraise various personality 
qualities and abilities of the counselors. 
These instruments included, the Otis Test 
of Mental Ability to measure the factor of 
intelligence; the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule to provide an index of neurotic 
behavior tendencies; the Allport Ascend- 
ance-Submission Test as an index to dom- 
inance and submission in social relation- 
ships; a test of social information as a 
measurement of social intelligence; Strong’s 
Vocational Interest Blank as an index of 
dominant interests; a Counselor’s Appli- 
cation Form which, in addition to basic 
data included the Sonquist Interest Finder 
and a series of typical problem situations 


in camp to which the prospective coun- 
selors respond. 

The eftectiveness or “success” of the 
counselor in camp was determined by 
three processes: (1) Each counselor was 
rated independently by three or more 
supervisors on a Counselor’s Rating Scale 
containing 55 items; (2) Each counselor 
was graded by the supervisory staff as an 
A, B, C, or D counselor on the basis of 
certain criteria; (3) The supervisory staff 
ranged the counselors in their camp in 
rank order according to the value of the 
counselor to their particular camp. 

The final “success” scores for each coun- 
selor was determined by treatment of these 
three sets of data. “Success” scores ranged 
from 3 for the counselor who was low on 
each of the three factors, to 12 for the 
counselor who was high on each of the 
three factors. 

Each counselor kept a guided diary for 
four consecutive days. This did not con- 
tribute toward the “‘success” score of the 
counselor but did provide an eighteen page 
analysis of the camp counselor’s activities. 
This analysis gives us, for the first time, 
something corresponding to a job specifi- 
cation of the typical camp counselor. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


(1) Sixty-eight or twenty-six percent of 
the counselors had a “‘success”’ score which 
fell in the lower three places 3-5. This 
practically means that slightly over one- 
quarter of the men engaged as counselors 
in these sixteen camps last summer were 
“D” grade men, “Counselors whom you 
would not care to have return to your 
camp.” 

(2) The salaries of counselors were found 
to correspond to a marked degree with 
grade of leadership. Grade A, B, C, and 


D counselors received respectively on the 
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average, $116.03, $93.40, $79.04 and 
$71.61. Does this mean that camp direct- 
ors do actually distinguish between leader- 
ship quality, but are ready to engage in- 
ferior counselors because they require less 
salary? Sixty-seven percent of the coun- 
selors in the study received a salary. 
Twelve percent received only board and 
expenses. Ten percent received board 
only. The average salary for all camps, 
exclusive of two camps for which no data 
were supplied, was $94.80 for the camp 
season. The highest average salary paid 
by any camp was $189.69. The lowest 
average salary paid was $23.44. 


(3) Correlation of test and other data 
with success ratings. No single test used 
seems able to differentiate between good 
and poor counselors. Counselors with 
higher intelligence tended slightly to be 
better counselors (r-.195). It did not seem 


to make any difference so far as success 


was concerned whether a counselor was 
well or poorly adjusted emotionally (r- 
.026). A study of the nine counselors who 
received a Thurstone score of 70 or over 
suggests, however, that such persons, on 
the whole, tend to be a leadership risk. 
The average success rating of these nine 
counselors is 6.4 as against 7.8 for the 
total group. No relationship was found 
between the Allport test and success rat- 
ings (r-.052). The submissive counselor 
has as good chances of being a success as 
the ascendant leader who is all pep and 
dominating in his contacts. A slight rela- 
tionship was found to exist between social 
intelligence and leadership succéss (r-.20). 
An analysis of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blanks disclosed a marked similar- 
ity between the interests of counselors and 
school teachers. 

As a single instrument, the Application 
Blank proved considerably more discrim- 
inating than many of the standard tests 
used. The combined scores on the Son- 
quist Interest section tend to show a 
somewhat clearer relationship to success 
(r-.291). The ratings of fesponses to cer- 
tain test situations contained in the Appli- 


cation corresponded still more closely with 
success ratings (r-.343). 

Age, education, and camp experience 
were found to have a slight association 
with counselors’ success (age, r-.261); 
education, r-.259; camp experience, r-.24). 
Persons who sustained some church rela- 
tionship were on the whole better coun- 
selors than those who did not. 


Table I gives a summary of the test 
results. 


TABLE I 


Range 
between 


Range 


Mean between camps 


Paper and Pencil Tests Score Counselors (mean scores) 
Otis, Mental Ability 
raw scores 55.4 Ito 74 46.3to 60.1 
Otis, Mental Ability 
I. Q’s) 113.3 73to 132 106. to 118. 
Thurstone Personality 
Schedule 29. lto 85 17.0 to 38.7 
Allport A-S Reaction 
pad 6.8 —3lto+ 52 2.7 to 20.7 
Social Information 
Study 41.2 22to 56 34. to 47. 


Table II summarizes correlation of test 
and other data with the success ratings. 


TABLE II 


Correlations Between Various Items 
and Success Ratings. 
Success Ratings with: 


Otis (sigma scores). .........0c0ceeee. r-.195 P.E.—.04 
5 AEE aS Sea mane ee r-.026 P.E.—.04 
pS PPO oe Pe Cre ae r-.052 P.E.—.04 
Social information. ............-e.00. r-.20 P.E.—.04 
DC Ge vats vies hse beewes keke wae r-.261 P.E.—.04 
i eae cs ces on ieer r-.259 P.E.—.03 
a re re r-.24 P.E.—.04 
robles on Application Form........ r-.343 P.E. 

Sonquist Interest items............... r-.291 P.E. 


(4) The ten most discriminating items 
on the Counselors’ Rating Scale from the 
standpoint of successful counselors were as 
follows: 

Executive ability and dispatch. 

Ability to foresee consequences of con- 
duct. 

Ability and thoroughness in analyzing 
problems and situations. 

Possesses clear idea of specific objectives 
for campers. 

Ability to get boys to purpose, plan, 
initiate, execute and evaluate enter- 
prises. 

Ability to help boys face issues that 
arise in living together in camp com- 
munity. 
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Ability to use co-operative rather than 

autocratic method of control. 

Ability to extend and enlarge boys’ 

interests. 

Ability to deal intelligently with “diffi- 

cult” boys. 

Constructive participation in leaders’ 

meetings. 

(5) Summary of Findings. 

(a) Camp Directors participating in 
this study employed 68 counselors who 
proved to be “duds,” that is 26.2 percent 
of the total number of counselors in the 
study. 

(b) These 68 poor counselors received 
an average salary of $71.61. The three 
groups of counselors grading next in order 
above them received $79.04, $93.40 and 
$116.03 respectively. 

(c) No single test used seems able to 
differentiate between good and poor coun- 
selors. 

(d) Age, education and camping experi- 
ence bear a slight relationship to success. 

(e) Counselors participating in church 
activity seem to make better counselors 
than those who do not. 

(f) Good counselors tend somewhat to 
have interests corresponding to those of 
professional teachers. 

(g) Judging from the item analysis of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank it 
appears that good leaders especially like 
out-door life, manual activity, art and 
beauty; have a broad social outlook; are 
distinguished by a kind of personal ade- 
quacy; dislike certain typical commercial 
patterns and certain amusements common 
among youth; tend toward stability; and 
appear somewhat more interested in re- 
ligious work. 

(h) Over 100 items were found to dis- 
criminate between good and poor coun- 
selors. These have been reproduced in the 
revised application form. 


Next STEPS 


The committee which has been giving 
direction to this whole undertaking is 
recommending a continuation and exten- 
sion of the study during the summer of 


1931. The chief purpose held in view is to 
discover through more intensive experi- 
mental use the value of the new Applica- 
tion device as an instrument for predicting 
good counselors. 

Note. During 1931 this study was ex- 
tended in three private camps and twelve 
Y.M.C.A. Camps. The results will be 


published in a later issue of CampPINc. 





Prominent 


C. D. A. Officers Marry 


A wedding of unusual interest to camp 
directors took place Saturday afternoon, 
September 12, at Hackensack, Minnesota, 
when Miss Sara Gregg Holiday became 
the wife of Dr. John Perley Sprague, for- 
mer president of the Camp Directors 
Association. Miss Holiday is vice-presi- 
dent of the national association. 

The vows were exchanged on a wooded 
hill overlooking Lake Chippewa and were 
followed by a wedding supper for sixty 
guests at the Holiday Camps dining room. 
Decorations were in autumn tints of scar- 
let, orange and gold with a profusion of 
candles in sunset tones with a background 
of pine, maple boughs and bittersweet 
vine. The couple left for a three weeks 
outing in northern resorts, including a 
camping trip among the Canadian lakes. 

Dr. Sprague is director and owner of 
Camp Minocqua for boys at Minocqua, 
Wisconsin. Mrs. Sprague is the director 
of the Holiday Camps at Hackensack, 
Minnesota. 

Dr. Sprague has been national president 
of Alpha Kappa Kappa for the past fifteen 
years. Both Dr. and Mrs. Sprague have 
been very active in camp directors associ- 
ation work in the Mid-West section and 
in the national association. They have 
served on many important committees 
and both have been president of the Mid- 
West section. Dr. and Mrs. Sprague will 
continue to conduct their respective 
camps. 
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ForeEIGN Boys ASSEMBLED AT CAMP Onyausa, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Fu/y 26, 1931. 


First Row—Left to right: Swede, Russian, Indian, Bulgarian, Greek. 
Back Row—Dutch, African, Italian, American. 


European Boys zz American Camps 


A Thrilling Experience in International Friendship 
By J. C. Crark, of the Foreign Committee National Council, Y.M.C.A. 


HOUSANDS of American boyshada thrill- 
‘Ties experience in International Friend- 
ship during last July and August when one 
hundred and fifty-three boys from thirty- 
two countries visited Y.M.C.A. camps for 
a month in twenty-two different states. 
They came as delegates to the World’s 
Assembly of Y.M.C.A. boys and workers 
with boys. Some of the visitors spent all 
of their time in one or two camps while 
others visited many camps: viz.— 

Charles R. Scott of New Jersey took 
Gosta Claason of Sweden, Stefan I\letsko 
of Czechoslovakia, and Robert Labarre of 
Uruguay in his car and visited all of the 
“Y” camps in the state of New Jersey, 
driving nearly a thousand miles. There 
was always one or two American boys in 
the party, travelling from one camp to 
another with the guests. The boys all 
spoke over the radio from Newark; took 


an airplane flight; called on the Governor; 
visited several of the principal industries 
of the state and met more than three 
thousand boys in camps. A similar visi- 
tation of camps was carried out in New 
York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Virginia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Connecti- 
cut and Missouri. Short visits were made 
by two or three boys in Maine, Kentucky, 
North and South Carolina, Minnesota, 
West Virginia, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, California and Oregon. 

Emory Nelson of Pennsylvania wrote: 
“We have surely enjoyed Agu Pold of 
Esthonia and Ove Nordstrandt of Sweden. 
We hope that they have learned from us 
as much as we have from them.” Bill 
Baumgarten of Camp Orange, Orange 
County, New York wrote: “The boys 
want us to start a new interest club with 
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Frank Holocek of Czechoslovakia leading 
it in a study of the language and customs 
of his people. The boys all crowd around 
him, getting him to sign his name on arti- 
cles of theirs and showing them how to 
write their names in Czechoslovakia.” 
W. S. Dillon of New Hampshire wrote: 
“Andrew Adossides had many new experi- 
ences such as eating for the first time 
‘hot-dogs’, doughnuts, popcorn and the 
like. It was interesting to hear him tell his 
experience with a canoe. He is taking a 
model canoe home to show his people.” 
T. R. Williams of Lowell, Massachusetts 
wrote: “The Greek boys arrived in 
camp on Sunday evening while our serv- 
ice was in session. We greeted them with 
two words in Greek meaning ‘Welcome 
Brother.’ Then wesang the Greek national 
anthem, using words of our own. We had 
worked on this for several days. The boys 
were immensely pleased.” 

Arne Erickson of Norway spent three 
weeks in Camp Konokee, one of the 
big Pittsburgh camps, in July. After the 
convention was over the other Norwegian 
delegates went to Washington for a sight- 
seeing trip, but Arne decided to give up his 
visit to Washington in order to have two 
more days in camp with the boys he had 
met in July. They gave him a great wel- 
come when he returned and many fast 
friendships were formed. Ray Oberdick 
of York, Pennsylvania, wrote: “Ernest 
Tamman and Joseph Ambrose are in 
camp with us this morning. They were 
entertained several days by Mr. Polack, 
Chairman of our Camp Committee in his 
home. He has travelled extensively in 
Europe and was able to converse with the 
boys in German and French. They have 
only been in camp a few hours but seem to 
be perfectly at home and are learning the 
games and how to handle a canoe.”” Ray 
Johns of Michigan wrote us regarding a 
Russian boy who was the guest in their 
state camp, Hayo-Went-Ha: “Andrew 
Wolf left this morning for Detroit. He 
won the boys completely. We were de- 
lighted with him’. One of the Indian 


boys, Lawrence Isaacs, was the guest in 


Camp Nelson-Dodd, state camp of Ohio. 
When we asked E. V. Donaldson, the 
camp director, if he would let Lawrence 
leave a few days earlier in order to visit 
another camp, he sent the following tele- 
gram: “Lawrence is having such a fine 
time here that he does not want to go un- 
less you insist. We are well pleased with 
him, and if it can be arranged, want to 
keep him.” Needless to say, he stayed in 
Nelson-Dodd. 

Mr. E. F. Scott, General Secretary at 
Troy, New York, wrote that Andres Berg 
of Latvia who visited Troy did them more 
good than half a dozen men. Berg chatted 
for half an hour with the Governor of New 
York; called on other important officials; 
met with various clubs and groups and 
left many people in Troy with an entirely 
new conceptien of what foreign Y.M.C.A. 
boys are like. He seemed to use English, 
French and German as easily as his own 
language. 

Two boys from China—Jonathan Cheng 
and Baldwin Fong—made a side trip from 
San Francisco where they landed, to Port- 
land, Oregon in order to spend a few days 
in “Spirit Lake Camp” on the slopes of 
Mount St. Helens. After their visit, we 
received urgent requests from the campers 
that they return for another week. But 
instead of that they stayed a few days in 
the state camp of Nebraska where, with 
the friendship torches lighted in the fire at 
Toronto, they lighted a friendship fire for 
the boys of Nebraska. 

Typical of the remarks of the European 
boys as they sailed from New York is that 
of Gosta Claason’s in his radio address, 
when he said: “I have already seen much 
of American boys in Y.M.C.A. camps and 
I am astonished and at the same time glad 
to find that they are just the same as the 
Swedish boys. True, there are some differ- 
ences resulting from differences in coun- 
try, language and culture, but you must 
look for them.” Others remarked that 
they had expected the American boys to 
be like the tourists they had seen in 
Europe, or like the boy characters in our 
books and in the movies, but they seemed 
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very much pleased and relieved when they 
found that American boys in general were 
neither like the tourists or like the moving 
picture characters. 

Some of these boys and many of their 


friends are returning again next summer 
to spend afew weeks as guests in Y.M.C.A. 
camps, and plans are already made for a 
visit by a hundred American campers to 
the European ““Y” camps next summer. 





A Tree Biography” 


WituiaM G. VINAL, Ranger-naturalist, Glacier National Park 


a Douglas Fir standing by the 
trail which leads west from Going-to- 
the-Sun Chalet was recently broken off by 
a wind storm about eight feet from the 
ground. As many hikers and horseback 
riders pass that way it was considered a 
good place to translate the autobiography 
of the tree so that all who passed might 
have the opportunity to read wood-script 
as the old tree itself had written it. 

To open the leaves of the book, as it 
were, the standing trunk was sawed cross- 
wise, about four feet up, and only to the 
centre. About a foot above the sawed 
surface the wood was cut out to the cross 
section with an axe. This left a notch 
with an over-hanging roof, which would 
help to protect the labels from the rain. 

The next step was to “scout around”’ 
and find “signs” and then interpret each 
cause. As each marking was “read” a 
label was typewritten and pinned to that 
particular spot. This is the way they 
were worded: 

Dr. Woodpecker is a friend of trees. 
This is where the pileated woodpecker, 
the cock-of-the-woods, performed a suc- 
cessful operation. 

The timber ant is an enemy of trees. 
The woodpecker ate the timber ants that 
bored here and there. 

Bark is often to be found on the inside 
of a tree. 

This imbedded limb started years ago. 
It is the cause of knots in lumber. 

Lightning let in this fungus growth 
which caused the tree to decay and finally 
to succumb to the gale.” .~ 


Another kind of fungus which also is a 
sign of bad health and decay. Its scien- 
tific name is Fomes. 

Follow this string up and see the white 
fungus that was the primary cause for the 
downfall of this giant. 

This is a point of infection where the 
old tree tried to heal. 

Note that the resin comes from the sap 
wood. Resin is secreted by the tree for 
protection. 

And now for the age markings. What 
person does not enjoy guessing the age of 
a house, or a horse, or a dress, or a fellow 
companion. Often times it is a great deal 
better than a guess. When it comes to a 
tree the age may be computed exactly. 
(This does not mean that the other ob- 
jects mentioned cannot be given accurate 
figures.) To start the observer off on the 
right basis a sign with the following in- 
formation was pinned to a place that gave 
the data most clearly: ‘““This dark wood 
grew in spring, the light wood in summer. 
These two growths make an annual ring.” 
Another paper volunteered the informa- 
tion that,—these pins show ten-year 
growth periods. 

Three blue cards, larger and more con- 
spicuous, were then written and nailed to 
the stump. The card facing the trail con- 
tained the following information: 


“THE DOUGLAS FIR IS THE SEC- 


OND LARGEST TREE, THE SE- 


QUOIA BEING FIRST. The biography 
of this tree has been deciphered by a 
Ranger-naturalist. If you are interested 


*Courtesy of the Glacial Drift, a Glacier National Park publication. 
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in knowing more about the outdoors why 
not join one of the trips afield. They start 
in the lobby of the Chalet at 12.50 P.M. 
every day except Sunday. This service is 
furnished free by the United States gov- 
ernment. LEARN ABOUT THE WON- 
DERS OF YOUR GLACIER NA- 
TIONAL PARK.” 

The card facing toward the chalet, or to 
be seen first by outgoing parties, gave this 
information: 


“THIS OLD DOUGLAS FIR 


was born in about 1699 

was struck by lightning about 1903 

has been infected with timber ants 
for the last forty years. 

grew as much from 1881 to 1883 as it 
did from 1920 to 1930. 

grew to be slightly over 100 feet tall. 

was blown down this summer in a 
wind storm.” 


The card on the in-coming side was 
more of a chronological nature. “THE 
OLDEST LIVING SETTLER HERE- 
ABOUTS up till the time that it was 
blown down this summer. 

106 years old when Lewis and Clark 

came. 

154 years old when Governor Stevens 
surveyed and explored this Washing- 
ton Teritory. 

In 1855 could have seen the Blackfeet 
returning from their treaty. 

Was an old tree when the Great North- 
ern built through in 1891. 

Had twenty years to live after Presi- 
dent Taft signed the bill making this 
Glacier National Park. 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE FOR THIS OLD 
TREE TO TEACH SOMETHING.” 


And what shall we say of the results? 
The hour and a half that I have been sit- 
ting here in the shade of Alpine Firs and 
Lodge Pole Pines, to say nothing of the 
brothers of the veteran, there have been 
many passers-by. Two deer came within 
30 feet, peering and laying their ears for- 


ward, as though a typewriter wete a most 
unusual but harmless contraption. A 
guide with a party on horse back volun- 
teered the information that he had always 
thought it to be a sound tree. Hikers 
went by at intervals of 15 or 20 minutes 
until seven such groups had passed. Each 
time they stopped and the stump fur- 
nished the starting point of conversation. 
All had studied the labels before, which 
shows that such schemes for self-instruc- 
tion do not go amiss. 

Remarks also come to my ear when I 
am not sitting in a portable chair at its 
base. One man counted 90 rings and took 
me to task. Upon investigation I found 
that he had counted them on one of the 
logs that had been cut off and rolled down 
the bank. He readily understood when I 
explained that annual rings are added 
much like putting a glove on one’s finger 
and that it took a few years for the tree 
to get 50 feet up into the air. To get the 
true age of a tree the cross-section must 
be made near the base. 

Only yesterday a lady hurried ahead of 
my party saying that she wanted to learn 
about that Douglas Fir. And just now 
two ladies, who went by earlier in the 
morning, stopped to ask about the sun- 
cracks that they saw in a slab of gray 
shale. As they smilingly departed they 
suggested that I extend my “Fresh-air 
Museum” to include the sun cracks as so 
many would be interested. Yes, the Tree 
Biography has already paid good divi- 
dends by way of instruction, as a social 
center, and as a provoker of thought. 
May its kind be multiplied, for every 
woodsy path must have an old stump 
waiting to be interpreted to lovers of the 
trail. 





Eprror.—‘“Cap’n Bill,” as Dr. Vinal is affection- 
ately called by his friends, spent six weeks this 
past summer as Ranger-Naturalist in Glacier 
National Park, Montana, under the direction of 
the United States Government. Mrs. Vinal ac- 
companied him. He writes: “It is my way of 
recharging my batteries.” This article introduces 
a new project for camps. 
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M** DanieELs arrived on the Brittanic 
on June 28th, and was met at the 
boat by Miss Briggs of the English Speak- 
ing Union. She was the guest of the 
Union at the American Women’s Associa- 
tion Club on Sunday night. On Monday 
she visited the Interstate Park Camps, of 
which Miss Ruby Jolliffe is in charge. On 
Tuesday Miss Jolliffe took Miss Daniels 
to the Campfire camp “‘Onika,” of which 
Miss Berger is in charge. From there she 
was taken to Camp Macey, Briarcliffe 
Manor, N. Y. On July 6th, she left New 
York by boat for Boston, where she was 
met by Mrs. Frederick Burdett and taken 
to Camp Watonah in Brewster, Mass. 
Mrs. Burdett arranged for her to visit 
Miss Rogers’ Camp and several others. 
From Camp Watonah, Miss Daniels went 
to Camp Kehonka, in Wolfeboro, N. H., 
where she was the guest of Miss Mattoon 
and was taken to visit camps of the Win- 
nepesaukee region. From there, she came 
to Camp Aloha. By the time she came 
here, she had visited about thirty camps 
altogether. 

Miss Daniels has a charming person- 
ality. She is wholesome and delightful to 
look upon, with a good sense of humor, 
and a most appreciative attitude toward 
American ways, even though they are 
different from the English. We all wished 
we could keep her with us and not let her 
go back, for she was a delightful addition 


to our community. 
s 


Our Guest from England — 


MISS DANIELS 


Note.— Mrs. E. L. Guiick of the Aloha Camps represented the 
Camp Directors Association as hostess to our English guest, Miss 
Kathleen Daniels, during her visit to the camps of the Eastern 
Area. For several years the C.D.A. has had the pleasure of enter- 
taining official guests from the English Speaking Union of the 
British Empire. Miss Daniels represented the Girl Guides Asso- 
ciation, an organization similar to our Girl Scouts. She is the 
Head of Camping for the Western Area. 


She gave my group of girls who are tak- 
ing the counselor training course a most 
interesting talk about organized camps 
for girls in England. No private camps 
for girls exist there. She wished there 
might be some, but there are many diff- 
culties—largely the weather, the short 
summer vacation, and the lack of avail- 
able camping places. I think she was a 
keen observer as she went from camp to 
camp, and I hope she has carried back 
some inspiration and ideas that may be 
practical over there. I am sure she was a 
joy in each community that she visited, 
and we should be delighted to entertain 
such guests oftener and for a longer time. 
She was with us here at Aloha for four or 
five days and visited at Lanakila and 
Hive. But she was so busy studying our 
camps, and we were so occupied, that she 
did not have time to visit other camps in 
our neighborhood. This was probably due, 
I fear, to my conviction that it is wiser to 
know a few camps thoroughly than to 
pass through and make a fifteen or twenty 
minute visit at a number of camps. 

Miss Daniels sailed from Boston on 
The Brittanic on August 2nd. The fol- 
lowing is quated from a letter which I re- 
ceived from Miss Daniels, written on 
board ship: 

“Will you please thank the Camp 
Directors Association for me when next 
you meet them, for inviting me to your 
beautiful country and for all their kind- 
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ness in giving me such a wonderful trip 
—although it was short. I do feel I’ve 
got a very good idea of the various 
methods and aims of the private camps, 
and I really do appreciate all you are 
striving to give the American children. 
You have a very wonderful opportu- 
nity to help the youth of the nation and 
somehow one feels there must come 
friendliness and peace out of it, in more 
the future.” 





National Camp Publicity 


One of the new projects of the Camp 
Directors Association is the plan of pre- 
senting interesting phases of the camping 
movement through magazine articles, 
newspapers, national journals of organiza- 
tions and radio broadcasts. The C. D. A. 
appreciates the space given to those ar- 
ticles and the time given by the broad- 
casting companies. The following articles 
have recently appeared: 

“Safeguarding Health at a Boys’ Camp”’ 
by A. Mandelstan, in Hygeia for March, 
1931. 

“Socializing Jimmie” by H. W. Gibson 
in Young Men, February, 1931. 

“This Thing Called Camp” by Edward 
Saunders, in Young Men for March, 1931. 

“The It in Camping” by Frank B.Lenz 
in Young Men for May, 1931. 

“Has America Gone Camp Crazy?” by 
A. E. Hamilton in Parents’ Magazine for 
May, 1931. 

“What About the Children’s Summer”’ 
by Porter Sargent in Scribner’s for May, 
1931. 

“Health and Safety in Boys’ and Girls’ 
Camps” by Dr. Herbert P. Stack and Al- 
bert W. Whitney, three national newspa- 
per releases during May. 

“The Summer Camp, A Vital Experi- 
ence” two column article in the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times on May 
24th by President Frank S. Hackett. 

“The Child’s Vacation” by Dr. Samuel 
J. Crumbine in New York Herald-Tribune 
on April 26, 1931. 


“What Homes Can Learn From Camps” 
by A. E. Hamilton in Parents’ Magazine 
for August, 1931. 

Three nation-wide hookups over the 
National Broadcasting Company System 
were granted the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion in June. “A Camp for Every Boy 
and Girl” by Gene Tunney. ““The Sum- 
mer Camp” by President Hackett, and a 
message on Camping by Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, New York. 

A series of Columbia Camp Concerts 
were broadcast each Wednesday after- 
noon at 4.00 o’clock during the Camping 
Season by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The program consisted of na- 
ture talks by Dr. Bertha Chapman Cody, 
excellent music and games, in which 
campers participated. 





TO THE WAYFARER 


A Friend of Man, the Tree, Speaks 


Ye who would pass by and raise your hand 
against me, harken ere you harm me. I am 
the heat of your hearth on the cold winter 
nights, the friendly shade screening you from 
the summer sun, and my fruits are refreshing 
draughts quenching your thirst as you journey 
on. I am the beam that holds your house, the 
board of your table, the bed on which you lie, 
and the timber that builds your boat. I am the 
handle of your hoe, the door of your home- 
stead, the wood of your cradle, and the shell of 
your coffin. I am the gift of God and friend of 
man. Ye who pass by, listen to my prayer. 
Harm me not. 


(Posters found in the Public Parks of Spain.) 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


The codfish lays a million eggs, 
The boastful hen but one; 
But the codfish doesn’t cackle 
Over whats he has gone and done. 
We scorn the modest codfish, 
And the boastful hen we prize, 
Which only goes to show, my friends, 
It pays to advertise. 
—Chicago Co-operator. 
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Editorial Comment 


6 ees stability of the organized camp was 

severely tested this past season, but, 
paraphrasing President Hoover’s remark 
made in his recent address before the 
American Legion Convention in Detroit 
“like real Americans the directors have 
dug themselves out with industry and 
courage”. From the experiences of this 
season, should come a greater professional 
fraternity, a more united effort to make 
organized camps better, safer and within 
the financial reach of every parent’s 
pocketbook and a way so that every boy 
and girl shall be able to enjoy the outdoor 
life and benefits of a well managed camp. 





An Important N otice 


Beginning with this number of Camp- 
ING the subscription rate is increased to 
$2.00 in accordance with the vote taken 
at the Washington meeting. Members re- 
ceive the official journal gratis. Financing 
a magazine is a problem and it is largely 
through the advertisers that the expense 
of issuing CAMPING is met. The Constitu- 
tion provides for the allocation of $2.00 
from each membership to the budget of 
the magazine. With these two sources of 
income it is hoped to make the magazine 
self supporting this year. Non-members 
may become subscribers and through the 
cooperation of the Sections 500 additional 
subscribers should be added to the list 
during 1931-32. With this number of the 
magazine, is sent a subscription blank for 
use in securing new subscribers. Make a 
list of teachers, parents, counselors and 
others who should be subscribers and then 
telephone or write or call upon them and 
get their names on the dotted line. 
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Licensing and Supervision 
of Camps 


The Southern Appalachian Section ren- 
dered a genuine service to the camping 
movement when they piloted the follow- 
ing bill through the General Assembly of 
North Carolina this past season: 

A bill to be entitled: 


An Act To PROVIDE FOR THE LICENSING 
AND SUPERVISION OF CAMPS 


The General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina do enact: 

Section 1. Within the meaning of this 
act, a “‘camp’”’ is defined to be a place 
where, for a limited period and for com- 
pensation, supervised recreational and 
educational facilities are provided and 
oftered, and where patrons ordinarily re- 
main for one week or more. 

Section 2. No camp shall operate ex- 
cept under an annual permit from the 
State Board of Health issued upon the 
basis of minimum health standards and re- 
quirements, to be determined by said 
State Board of Health, the annual fee for 
which said permit shall be twenty dollars 
for camps operated for profit, and ten 
dollars for all other camps. 

Section 3. An annual inspection of 
each of said camps shall be made by the 
State Board of Health upon health ratings 
to be established by it and assigning to 
each said camp such relative rating as it 
may be entitled to. Upon such inspection, 


the State Board of Health shall have 
power to require such changes as may bring 
such camp within the minimum health 
standards and requirements set up by it, 
and to revoke the permit of any camp not 
meeting such standards and requirements. 

SecTION 4. If any person, firm, or cor- 
poration shall operate a camp without ob- 
taining a permit from the State Board of 
Health, or shall fail, upon reasonable 
notice to comply with the minimum health 
standards and requirements set up by the 
State Board of Health, such person, firm, 
or corporation shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and may be fined not less than 
five, nor more than fifty dollars for every 
day such camp is operated in violation of 
this section. 

Section 5. This act shall be in force 
and effect from and after its ratification. 











Is This Your Camp? 


Camp Opportunity is located on a se- 
ries of plateaus that rise abruptly from 
the shores of Commencement Lake. The 
very nature of this location makes pos- 
sible wonderful views of not only Forest 
Hills, but on clear days, of Achievement 
Mountains to the eastward, giving Camp 
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Opportunity the name of “The Camp 
with Nature in the Dooryard.” 

Commencement Lake is rated by the 
State Board of Health as one of the Class 
A Lakes of the United States. Through 
perfect drainage and our modern plumb- 
ing system we hope to keep it so. How- 
ever, since we realize that every lake in 
our state and national parks sooner or la- 
ter becomes polluted we realize the im- 
mensity of our task. It can only come 
about through intelligent cooperation of 
every member of the camp. The task is 
staggering but essential if we are to main- 
tain our standards of Grade A. 

Geologists coming to Camp Opportu- 
nity are attracted by a large number of 
points of interest. Two of these are justly 
famous. The great kettle hole near the 
lake is said to be the result of a huge ice- 
berg left by the glacier. This natural 
amphitheatre has been transformed into 
an Outdoor Playhouse. One evening after 
a play the Geologist explained how the ice 
formed the bowlder train of tumbled- 
rocks on the “Point.” This is Camp Op- 
portunities picnic ground where many an 
interesting bacon bat is held. No Oppor- 
tunity Camper ever meets at Kettle Hole 
or a Bowlder Train without bringing up a 
whole past rich with memories. 

Due to its own farm, as well as to its 
beautiful location, the abundance of green 
vegetables, together with an exceptional 
milk supply, have made Camp Oppor- 
tunity’s health record unique in the annals 
of camping. Realizing that the enjoy- 
ment of fresh food and clean milk is some- 
what temporal, and that the whole farm 
problem is an important item for appre- 
ciation and national understanding, we 
select a farm leader who can picture the 
farm as a great educational playground 
which is far more important in the raising 
of children than other farm products. 

About a mile from camp is a picturesque 
lake. It is in the back hills and one of the 
Dads always selects it for a fishing trip. 
There is always a clamar to go with him. 
He wisely limits the party to five campers 
and through this adventure has arisen the 


Izaak Walton League of Camp Oppor- 
tunity. On many a blustering day—be- 
tween camps—if one had magic eye-sight, 
he might see two or more of the League on 
a similar excursion. 

To the campers as a whole Opportunity 
is justly famed for its fir trees. The camp- 
ers are delighted with the fragrance of 
balsam. So typical are the trees that the 
campers have voted the Fir Balsam as 
their camp tree, and the annual pageant 
in its honor is well worth seeing. The tree 
always appears on our Christmas greeting 
card and a spicy sprig greets each camper 
as he unfolds the Camp Log. The little 
nursery furnishes a potted fir for each 
camper to take home and through its 
daily care his camp memory is ever fresh- 
ened. 

Perhaps it is on those week-end trips 
that lead afield that the Old Camp Spirit 
lingers longest. Here is a fir-scented ra- 
vine, you try to get another photograph 
of a red squirrel, you lunch by a lake 
capped with ice; you sing a camp song by 
the fire; before you lies a new specimen of 
rock to add to your collection; perhaps 
you meet an old farmer who will spin an 
understanding yarn; perchance you stum- 
ble onto a rustic shelter suggestive of the 
camp Lean-to; your comrade points out a 
vista; you discover a familiar flower gone 
to seed; you get wind-burnt; you return 
home tired but radiant and with the old 
camp appetite back again. What a chal- 
lenge to adventure, reminiscent of camp 
days, and suggestive of a thousand ex- 
periences? 

Camp Opportunity serves wonderfully 
productive campers. As I spin this little 
essay they are returning home in comfort. 
As a contribution to the Camp Log they 
may contrast their mode of travel with 
that of an earlier period. The day of the 
stage coach and its plodding horses van- 
ished with the disappearance of the pas- 
senger pigeon that flocked the skies only 
fifty years ago. The village smithy and 
the bearded farmer, with his yoke of oxen, 
are no more, and the old homestead that 
Whittier and Lowell loved to paint, the 
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picturesque bob-sled and the string of 
sleigh bells, gave way, with the coming of 
the automobile, to the gas station and the 
garage. The rolling hills and high pla- 
teaus have been transferred into busy 
towns and cities. 

From the Grand Central, and other 
termini, Opportunity Campers are speed- 
ing over highways of steel. Some are 
skirting the waterways of Long Island, 
others the farming country of Western 
Connecticut, or the fruitful valleys of the 
Berkshires and the Genesee, or perhaps 
the golden wheat fields of the west. The 
scenery along the way affords everything 
in hills, trees, ocean, lakes and streams 
that they have had at camp. What camp- 
ers see en route is but a mirror of what 
they see at camp. One must SEE CAMP 
FIRST. 
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What do you think of the study made 
of Counselors by Hendry and a group of 
men as described on page 10. Give us 
your opinion to publish in this column. 

What a wonderful setting is camp for a 
marriage! This past summer several coun- 
selors and also several directors chose 
camp as the place for such a ceremony. 
What could be more ideal or romantic. 
Many old campers included a visit to their 
camp alma mater in their honeymoon 
itinerary. 

The programsof the several Sections will 
include topics of real interest to Counsel- 
ors. If your Director invites you to one 
of these meetings by all means accept. 
If you can raise the where-with-all to at- 
tend the national meeting of the C. D. A. 
at The Inn at Buck Hill Falls, Penna. on 
March 3, 4, 5, 6, 1932, you will be adding 
to your worth as a Counselor. Read the 
program on page 6. The Seminars will 
cause you to fill several note books and 
make you eager for the next camping sea- 


son to arrive in order to try out the many 
new ideas. 

Look over the courses in Camping pro- 
vided by the numerous colleges and uni- 
versities this winter and select the one 
which will be of greatest benefit and at- 
tend faithfully each session. We must ac- 
quire the kind of knowledge which will 
make us sought for by Directors. 

Do you have a list of the girls or boys 
who were under your care this past sum- 
mer? Ifso, make them happy by sending 
on their birthday a note of congratula- 
tions. How they do enjoy receiving let- 
ters. A number of Counselors have started 
a “Round Robin Letter’? among their 
group of campers. Try it. 

Was your camp a singing camp this 
past season? I have just been looking 
over a collection of camp songs. Much 
improvement in words and music is notic- 
able but there is room for much more im- 
provement. Here is a camp fire song I 
found that is worth passing on. The tune 
is ““Flammon empor.” 

Flames reach up high. 

Flames touch the sky, 
Burn to ash each mean and loathsome thing, 
Make the world with joy and gladness ring. 
Rise o'er the hilltops flaming, 

Rise, O ye flames. 








Personals 


Dr. A. P. Kephart, president of the Southern 
Appalachian Section, sailed with his family on 
September 19th for Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where he has an exchange with the University 
of Edinburgh. During his absence the Vice 
President, Miss Lillian Smith, will carry on the 
work of the Section and the annual meeting. 

Miss Ethel J. McCoy, director Camp Juna- 
luska, chaperoned a small group of older camp- 
ers on a short trip to Europe. They sailed 
August 12 on the Pennland and returned the 
third week in September. England, Holland, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany and 
the Inter-Colonial Exposition in Paris were 
visited. European trips are a feature of the 
camp. 

Miss Margaret Hoskins, assistant director 
of Camp Junaluska and Dr. Graene A. Can- 
ning of the Science Department of the Uni- 
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versity of Tennessee were married June 23rd. 
On Monday, August 24th, the night before 
the girls of Camp Junaluska left for their 
homes, the office secretary, Miss Jane Eliza- 
beth Smith of Bristol, Virginia, was married 
to Mr. Edward N. Backers of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The ceremony took place in the Club House 
before the large stone fireplace and was per- 
formed by the Camp Chaplain, Col. Edmund 
P. Easterbrook, retired Chief of Chaplains of 
the Army. What a thrill the girls and Coun- 
selors must have had! The Junior campers in 
their dress uniforms of white knickers and 
shirts carried satin ribbon and formed an aisle 
through which the bridal party entered. 
There were bridesmaids, flowers, a reception 
and all that goes with an out-door wedding. 
A. Cooper Ballentine, Camp Kehonka, has 
been appointed a member of the Commission 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. A com- 
mission appointed by Governor Winant to 
determine the educational and economic 
values of arts and crafts for New Hampshire. 


A deserved complement to the work done in 
our summer camps. 

Hugh S. Worthington, Director of Camp 
Alleghany, West Virginia is enjoying a leave of 
absence abroad. 

Cap’n Bill (William G. Vinal) writes from 
Glacier National Park where he has been 
spending the summer. “I talk to the Dudes 
and Sagebrushers around the camp fire at 
night and take them afield at noon. People 
are funny, some think the snow white paint 
to fool the tourist.” 

Col. E. P. Easterbrook, retired Chief of 
Chaplains of the United States Army and 
Chaplain of Camp Junaluska, presented to the 
camp on July 4th a historic American flag. 
For two and one half years, it draped the altar 
in the private chapel of the Kaiser of Germany 
in his royal palace at Coblentz. The flag at 
that time was the personal flag of Col. Easter- 
brook. Appropriate ceremonies were held in 
presenting the flag to the camp. 


C. D. A. Section Officers 


1931-1932 


Mid-West Section 
President 
Dr. F. H. Ewerhardt 
5917 Enright Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President-Elect 


Mrs. L. A. Bishop 
Three Lakes, Wisconsin 


i Vice-President 
Mrs. P. O. Pennington 
Paton Hall 
Romeo, Michigan 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. L. A. Bishop 
Three Lakes, Wisconsin 
Board of Directors 
1928-1931 
Mr. George Green 
3621 Hall Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Matt Mann 
Michigan Union, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
| 1929-1932 
Miss Mary V. Farnum 
Hackensack, Minnesota 


Mr. J. P. Hargrove 

19 So. LaSalle Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

1930-1932 . 

Miss Beatrice Berthold 

1785 Bryant Avenue, South 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mr. Herbert H. Twining 

705 First National Building 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Pennsylvania Section 
President 
Mr. Walter C. Crouch 
152 Park Avenue 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
| Vice-President 
Mr. Chauncey G. Paxson 
1131 Kenilworth Road 
Merion, Pennsylvania 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. James R. Keiser 
5325 Angora Terrace 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Chairman of Membership Committee 


Mrs. Anna Paiste Ryan 
409 South Forty-second Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Chairman of Program Committee 


Mrs. David S. Keiser 
4823 Kingsessing Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Southern Appalachian Section 


President 
Dr. A. P. Kephart 
1320 West Market Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Vice-President 
Miss Lillian Smith 
Clayton, Georgia 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Miss Celia Branham 
Brenau College 
Gainesville, Georgia 


New England Section 
President 
Robert Seymour Webster 
Brunswick, Maine 
Vice-President 
Reverend Ernest J. Dennen 
1 Joy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Lucille Rogers 
8 Parkside Road 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Miss Rae Frances Baldwin 
389 Massachusetts Avenue 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


Pacific Section 


President 
Miss Rosalind Cassidy 
Mills College, California 
Vice-President 


Mr. Wes H. Klusmann 
1204 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Secretary-Treasurer 


George S. Chessum 
220 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 


Executive Committee 


Miss Ruth Huntington 
Miss Alice Prager 

H. J. Bemis 

G. H. Obertruffer 
Miss Lucia Searls 
Miss Alma Wilson 


New York Section : 


President 


Wallace Greene Arnold 
211 East Fifty-Seventh Street 
New York City 


Vice-President 


Miss Elizabeth D. Embler 
Long Ridge 


Stamford, Connecticut 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Mrs. Ruth H. Welch 
24 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Board of Directors 


William Rothenburg 
2525 Broadway 
New York City 
L. L. McDonald 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 
Edward M. Healy 
48 Jane Street 
New York City 
Miss Laura B. Garrett 
3941 Carolin Street 
Sunnyside, Long Island, New York 
H. C. Beckman 
2 West Forty-Fifth Street 
New York City 
A. J. S. Martin 
318 West Fifty-Seventh Street 
New York City 
R. F. Purcell 
561 West 141st Street 
New York City 
Arnold Lehman 
666 West Third Avenue 
New York City 
Miss Edith Carson 
89 Eastchester Road 
New Rochelle, New York 


Mid-Atlantic Section* 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Miss Florence M. Dunlap 
Y. W. C. A., 61614 B Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


South-Western Section 


President 
Mrs. Cilton DeBellevue 
Kerrville, Texas 
Vice-President 


Carl A. Bryan 
2519 Broadway 
San Antonio, Texas 


*In process of reorganization. 
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Secretary-Treasurer 


Herbert L. Crate 
Kerrville, Texas 


Board of Directors 


Mrs. Cilton DeBellevue* 
Kerrville, Texas 

Carl A. Bryan* 
San Antonio, Texas 

Herbert L. Crate* 
Kerrville, Texas 

Norman Macleod 
Y.M.C.A., San Antonio, Texas 

Miss Minnette Thompson 
805 Sul Ross Avenue 
Houston, Texas 


Membership Committee 


Ralph Walsh 
Hunt, Texas 


C. B. DeBellevue 
Kerrville, Texas 


Health Committee 


Carl A. Bryan 
San Antonio, Texas 
Bill James 
Texas State University 
Austin, Texas 
C. B. DeBellevue 


Kerrville, Texas 


Advertising Committee 


C. B. DeBellevue 
Kerrville, Texas 
Norman Macleod 
San Antonio, Texas 
Bill James 
Texas State University 
Austin, Texas 








News of the Sections 


Pacific Coast 

The following item of news was sent by Tallman 
H. Trask, a C. D. A. member and Scout Executive, 
Pasadena, California: 

“TI thought you might be interested in further 
developments concerning the renaming of North 
Baldy Peak to “MT. BADEN-POWELL” which 
is to be a part of the celebration of the Twenty-First 
Anniversary of Scouting. 

“The Government has officially changed the name 
at the request of the Department of Camping of our 
Scout Council. 

‘“‘A large committee is being formed under the 
Regional Scout Department of Camping for Calli- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada and Utah for the purpose 
of planning the dedication of “MT. BADEN- 
POWELL.” This Committee will include represen- 
tatives of a great many Boy Scout Councils in the 
Southwest as well as representatives of the Los An- 
geles County and U. S. Forestry Service Depart- 
ments. 

“The dedication took place on Decoration Day, 
May 30th, on the “‘saddle-back”’ between the Blue 
Ridge Range and Mt. Baden-Powell at a point over 
6,000 feet above sea level and only three miles from 
the summit. The cornerstone of a stone cabin which 
will be a future shelter for overnight hikers to the 
summit was laid on the same day.” 


New England 

The annual report of the Section was presented 
in mimeographed form to each member. It con- 
tained a resumé of the winter’s program. The 
Treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand, April, 


1930, $492.98. Received during the season, $44.38. 


* Members of the Executive Com. 


Total, $937.36. Expenses, $617.90. Balance on 
hand, April 20, 1931, $391.46. 

The first meeting of the fall and winter will be 
held, Saturday, October 24th, at the Women’s Re- 
publican Club, Boston. The subject for discussion 
will be, “Camp Training as a Supplement to the 
Home.” Methods such as putting parents on closer 
touch with what the camp is doing, through parents 
associations, parents reunions, parents post season 
camps, etc. The subject will be presented by two 
parents, a counselor and a boy. After the dinner, a 
special stunt program will be put on by a group of 
campers. 


Cleveland Camp Council 


The Council conducted three Round Tables for 
camp executives, May 14, 21, 28, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
at the Y. W.C. A. The following program was pre- 
sented: 

First Session—May 14 

“New Developments in the Short Term Camp.” 

Discussion based on report of sub-committee of 
the Social Work Seminar, School of Applied Social 
Sciences. . 

Chairman—W. 1. Newstetter. 
Second Session—May 21 

“The Plan and Scheme of Organization of Cleve- 

land Camps.” 

Discussion based on report of sub-committee of 
the class in Administration of Social Agencies, 
School of Applied Social Sciences. 

Chairman—Miss Vera Berger. 
Third Session—May 28 
First half—“The Free Time of Counselors”’ 


Chairman—Mrs. Henry M. Busch. 
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Second half—‘‘ Projects for the Short Term 
Camp”: 
(a) for small children to 8, and juniors from 8 
to 12. 
Chairman—Miss Lillian Amiraux. 
(b) teen age boys—12 to 19. 
Chairman—Mr. John Rupp. 
(c) teen age girls. 
Chairman—Miss Mildred Court. 
(d) mixed groups. 
Chairman—Miss Leah Milkman. 


Pennsylvania Section 


The Section held its final meeting for the season 
on April 17th at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, with a large attendance. The 
officers elected were: President, Walter C. Crouch; 
Vice-President, Chauncey G. Paxon; Secretary- 
Treasurer, James R. Keiser; Chairman of Member- 
ship Committee, Mrs. Anna Paiste Ryan. 


Voted that the dues be kept at the present amount. 


namely, $10.00 for Active Members. 

“How Camp Values Can be Carried over into the 
Home Life’’ will form the frame-work about which 
the major portion of the program for 1931-1932 will 
be built. Mrs. David S. Keiser was appointed Chair- 
man of the Program Committee. 

The topic of the evening was “Camp Purchasing” 
conducted by Charles Horter. 


South-Western Section 


The Section will hold its Fall Meeting, Saturday, 
October 3, and the Spring Meeting,Saturday, May 7. 


Southern Appalachian 


The next annual meeting will be held in Ashe- 
ville, immediately before the national meeting. Mr. 
ard Mrs. E. S. Allis were appointed a committee on 
arrangements. The program committee consists of 
Mrs. Jonathan Day, C. Walton Johnson, and 
Charles Phillips. The program confines itself to the 
discussion of subjects such as, Corollation of Program 
or Activities, Proper Use of Camp Fires, Behaviour 
Problems, Is the Private Camp Justified?, Coun- 
sellors Round Table—articles which have appeared 
in CamPING will form the basis for discussion. It is 
proposed to omit all business and spend the entire 
time in talking over problems and topics concerning 
the camping movement. 

The Southern Camps have had a successful sum- 
mer. Many of them did not have quite the usual 
number enrolled, but seem to feel the summer was 
wot th-while. The camps escaped the infantile paral- 
ysis and the health of campers excellent. 


Rocky Mountain Section 
F. H. Cheley, Estes Park, Colorado writes, “First, 


want to say that we have just closed the most suc- 
cessful season of our history, with camps full to capa- 
city, with the strongest program and personnel we 
have ever known, and With an almost marvelous 
health. We have given a very great deal of intelli- 


gent attention to practical mental hygiene in our 
camps this year, with a very strong personnel direc- 
tor in each camp. We have actually accomplished a 
degree of individual adjustment for more than 200 
youngsters, than ever before believed possible. 

Furthermore, our entire staff, under wise direction 
and leadership, are absolutely sold on the whole 
approach, so that we feel that beyond a doubt, our 
camps have quietly slipped up onto a brand new 
level of honest to goodness, thorough going, progres- 
isive education. In regard to camps in the west 
generally, the better ones have all experienced a good 
summer, notwithstanding the depression. Colorado 
weather has been the best in ten years, and of course, 
we are sure is the ideal camp situation, of any spot 
in the country.” 


New York Section 


Wallace Greene Arnold, President, is conducting 
a vigorous campaign in the enlistment of new mem- 
bers and the promotion of a compelling program. 
At the meeting of the Board of Directors held May 
12th, the following Standing Committees were 


appointed: 
1. Finance 2. Membership 3. Program 
4. Grievance 5. Publicity 6. Social 


The Program Committee has arranged the follow- 
ng meetings for the season of 1931-1932. 


Thursday, October 15th, 1931 
First Fall Meeting for members only. 


Thursday, November 12th, 1931 
Meeting of Members to which shall be invited a 
large number of non-members, to whom the Sec- 
tion will be host. 


Friday, Saturday, December 4th, 5th, 1931 
A two-day Conference with a well organized pro- 
gram, a large commercial exhibit, and about two 
thousand invited guests. To be centrally held at 
a large hotel. 


Thursday, January 28th, 1932 
Meeting of Members to which a selected list of 
interested non-members shall be invited. 
Thursday, April 2nd, 1932 
Annual Meeting of the Members of The New 
York Section to hear reports and elect officers for 
the ensuing year. 


Week-end of May 16th, 1932 
Outing to Bear Mountain or some similar place. 


Norte:—Dates of men’s and women’s meetings to be 
announced later. 





ANNUAL MEETING C.D.A., 
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RECORDS in CAMP ORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 9) 


almost universally done; a few have yet to 
learn the lesson. Many progressive camps 
find it worth-while to have the camp doc- 
tor check the findings, or lack of them, 
made by the home physician. However, 
there is still much room for improvement 
in the thoroughness of the health examin- 
ation given, the recording of these facts, 
correcting where possible, and using the 
facts recorded about the individual.* 
The health examination should be given 
a camper no more than a week before he 
leaves for camp. Upon arrival in camp, 
the boy or girl should be inspected by the 
camp physician. This should be done 
again, preferably by the same person, at 
the close of camp. A thorough history 
should be obtained of the contagious dis- 


eases which the camper has had. This 


may save the camper the inconvenience of 
quarantine and tells the director which chil- 
dren are immune in case a disease breaks 
out in camp. Another good point is that 
the health benefits of the camp experience 
are easily checked if the initial and final 
records are complete and accurately taken. 
A wise director wants to know whether his 
campers are all physically and mentally 
fit to participate in the program of activi- 
ties offered. All those who deal with chil- 
dren to any great extent should be aware 
of their defects, and limitations as a 
result.T 


Of what value are health examinations? 
According to Wood, T. D., and Rowell, 
H. G., they are as follows: 


1. Assurance that the health is normal. 

2. Discovery of potential or actual defects which 
are anatomical or physiological in type, some- 
times both. 


*P!ayground and Recreation Association of America: Camping 
Out, A Manual for Organized Camping, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1924. 


tClow, F. E.: This Health Question, Campe and Camping, 
American Sports Publication Co., New York, 1928. 





Sport Clothing and 
equipment for every 
occasion 


~~ 


May we call and show 
you the newest styles 
in camp clothing for 
1932? 

Outfitters for 


CAMP, SCHOOL and 
COLLEGE 


Boston 


CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 


38 Chauncy Street 














B.A. Railton Co. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


363-405 West Erie Stree 
CHICAGO 


Natural 
Sunny and 


Barco Brands 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
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3. Development of plans: 
(a) For maintaining the present state of good 
health, or 


(6) For remedying defects discovered or mini- 
mizing, as far as possible, their effect on the 
individual’s health and efficiency. 


Little more need be said concerning the 
results of health examinations. The wise 
policy for a camp director is to adopt 
those measures that are scientifically 
sound for his campers. Using empirical 
methods is too dangerous. Too often, a 
camper’s defect is merely aggravated by 
the camp life. Know as much about the 
campers’ health and limitations as possi- 
ble. Where defects exist, give a restricted 
program, not complete omission from the 
regular activities. Such matters concern- 
ing the camper can be taken care of only 
by a well planned system of camper 
records. The items to be placed on the 
cards and the space allotment to each re- 
quires much thought, an understanding of 
the situation, and knowledge of the appli- 
cation of the material on the forms. 

\Vhat should be known about the camp- 
er to make the summer as educationally 
profitable for him as possible? The follow- 


ing are the most important general items: 


. Health status (including defects). 
. Intelligence (school grade). 


. Weight. 


1 
2 
3. Age. 
4 
5. Home environment. 


nN 


. Contagious disease history. 
. Doctor’s recommendation of camp regimen. 


oo =I 


. Special talents. 


oS 


. Character traits. 
10. 


— 


Previous camp history. 


The essential functions of camp life, ac- 
cording to a special committee of the New 
York Section of the Camp _ Directors 
Association, are as follows: 


1. Physical health. 
2. Emotional integration. 
3. An understanding of primitive processes. 


4. Enlightened social participation. 
tWood, T. D. and Rowell, H. G.: Loc. Cit., p. 167. 


5. The acquisition of tastes and appreciations. 
6. Spiritual growth. 


No doubt these functions are possible to 
all campers to a degree, but we must in 
some way check our progress in each indi- 
vidual case. We must know how efh- 
ciently these goals are attained. To what 
degree does each camper progress toward 
these goals? Why do some receive more 
of these benefits than others? Why is 
progress so much slower in certain cases 
as compared with others? These and in- 
numerable other questions are the real 
reasons for having truthful and complete 
records of each camper. 


In Bookland 


THE RAINBOW CANYON 
Eivinp T. Scoyen and Frank J. 
TAYLOR EE NMC ROR SEES 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 


A MOST interesting story of natural and human 
history—of the Indians and Mormons, of the flowers 
and aniamls, of life on the plateau country and of 
Utah’s Dixie. Eivind Scoyen was the first super- 
intendent of Zion and Bryce National Park. Frank 
J. Taylor has for years written about the beauty of 
western out-of-doors. A rare combination of authors 
who have successfully collaborated their knowledge 
and transmitted it in a most fascinating way to the 
reading public. Ten beautiful half-tone illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of the volume. It is a dif- 
ferent book and should find a place in every camp 
library. 


CREATIVE CAMPING 
Josoua LIEBERMAN 


. $2.00 
Association Press, New York. 


THE AUTHOR gives an interesting account of a co- 
education experiment in personality development 
and social living which may be read with profit by 
Camp Directors. It records the experience of six 
summers in the National Experimental Camp of 
Pioneer Youth of America, 1924 to 1929. Camping 
has always been creative, but few directors have 
taken the time to record the results. Mr. Lieber- 
man becomes the historian for many pioneer direc- 
tors who worked out summer experiments in either 
a boys’ or a girls’ camp and which he has now put 
to the laboratory test in a co-educational camp. 
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It is an unusual book in its content, method of apply- 
ing educational ideas, in creating better citizenships 
and developing a system of attitudes toward work, 
others and life itself. Creative Camping is a distinct 
contribution to the bibliography on organized 
camping. 


SWIMMING AND WATER SAFETY 
(Third Edition—248 pages) . . . 60¢ 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


“Be PREPARED” is the motto and objective of the 
Boy Scouts. Ever since 1910 this organization has 
fearlessly maintained high standards in safety on 
land and water. This little volume was prepared by 
Fred E. Mills, the National Director of Swimming 
and Water Safety, and represents the latest and best 
methods. The chapter on Camp Waterfront was 
compiled by a committee of nationally known ex- 
perts—Miss Marjorie Camp for the Camp Directors 
Association, Miss Olive McCormick for the Girl 
Scouts—H. F. Enlows, Commander W. E. Long- 
fellow, Captain Charles B. Scully of the American 
Red Cross and Captain Mills. This chapter alone 
makes the book indispensable to Camp Directors 
and should be in the possession of every Counselor 
responsible for Swimming and Canoeing. 


CANOEING 

WALDERMAR VANBrunT CLAUuUSSEN 

(138 pages) . . . . $1.00 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 

York City. 
A WELL written book containing the six chapters and 
appendix—Historical, The Canoe—The A-B-C of 
Canoe Safety—Paddling and Strokes—Canoe Sail- 
ing—Regattas. The appendix contains articles on 
Canoe Repairs and Paddle Making. No feature of 
the camp program is freighted with so much danger 
as Canoeing, yet no sport appeals to one’s romantic 
imagination as does canoeing, therefore every cam- 
per should be properly trained in the use of the canoe. 
The book presents a system of i instruction that is 
both scientific and simple. Chapter 3 on “The A- 
B-C of Canoe Safety” could be used in camp as an 
outline for group or individual instruction. Captain 
Fred C. Mills has written in story form a way of re- 
pairing canoes and making paddles that campers will 
read with a real thrill and after reading will be eager 
to repair every canoe in the camp fleet. Do not omit 
this book from your camp library, better yet, purchase 
a half dozen copies and expose them to the campers. 


CORRECTIVES IN DANCE FORM 
PeRRY-MANSFIELD. . ee 
Music by Louis Horst, ‘ Fischer & Bro., 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. Com- 
plete with music. 


THREE SERIES of Body Mechanics designed to at- 
tain an efficient and beautiful body for use in every- 





ly,» 
Fins 
School & Camp Shop 


BOSTON 


A separate shop devoted 
solely to school and camp 
equipment official 
outfitters to nearly 100 
New England camps. 


Mail and Telephone Orders Filled. 
Estimates Furnished on Request. 








SOLVE YOUR INSURANCE PUZZLE 
M. E. PETERSON 


Specializing in 
CAMP INSURANCE 
References: Dr. o. P. yoy, Camp Minocqua; 
Mr. Robert Snaddon, Osoha, and others. 
Address: M. E. PETERSON 
222 W. Adams Street Chicago, III. 








CANOE PADDLES 


Hand made from second growth Vermont ash 
Vermont spruce, maple and cherry in Beaver Tail 
and Winnetaska models. OARS, Second Growth 
Vermont ash and spruce ofour own make. Dealers 
in Campers equipment, Pow — Craft, rowboats, 
outboard motor boats, sail boat 


ALBERT WINSLOW ‘COMPANY 
95 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 











PRESTIGE 


The CHARACTER of 
your camp is expressed 
by the literature you 
use. Write for the 
BROCHURE explaining 
our individualized 
CAMP PRINTING 
SERVICE. 


THE SNOW PRESS, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1017 Springfield, Mass. 
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day life, in sports, or in dancing. The exercises by 
Portia Mansfield are given at the Perry-Mansfield 
Camps and in the New York studio. They are 
termed “Correctives’’ and the clever marginal draw- 
ings illustrate the exercises and the instructions 
accompanying the original music by Louis Horst 
enables the Counselor in charge of dancing in camp 
to interpret and use with satisfactory results. Com- 
ing from the camp laboratory these exercises will be 
welcomed by camp directors. In the June, 1930, 
number of CAMPING will be found a most interesting 
article by Portia Mansfield entitled ““What Type of 
Dancing Shall We Give Our Campers?” 


ALONG THE BROOK 
Raymonp T. FuLLeER (82 pages) . $1.50 
The John Day Co., Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


I trIED out the value of this book at “Chimney 
Corners Camp” in the Berkshires where brooks 
abound, by taking it with a group of girls who were 
opening up a Nature Trail leading to a trout brook 
and found it not only informative but interesting. 
The girls were eager to identify the flowers, beetles, 
frogs and other wild life enroute. They read the 
description matter, studied the drawings and yelled 
with delight when a discovery was made. It is a 
book that stimulates, informs and holds the interest. 
Add it to your collection of books on Nature Study. 
—The Editor. 


THE BIRCH BARK ROLL OF 
WOODCRAFT 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON (268 pages, 
98 illustrations, paper binding) . . $1.00 
Activities Section 1931. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Tuts 29th edition of the manual is a miniature en- 
cyclopedia on woodcraft. It is marvelous how much 
valuable information is crowded between the covers 
of this book. Void of theory, it contains games, 
dances, songs, and handicrafts that have stood the 
test of hundreds of Council Fires. To these time 
tried activities are added scores of new songs, games, 
etc. The whole content of the book is the result of a 
revision by Julia M. Buttree, author of “The 
Rythm of the Red Man’”’ and its arrangement makes 
the finding of what is wanted very simple. Mr. Se- 
ton is spending time on his ranch at Santa Fe devel- 
oping the new Woodcraft Headquarters and National 
Camping grounds. In the chapter devoted to songs, 
is given a new song composed by a Tesuque Indian— 
Tse-pe, meaning “‘Eagle Stick,” entitled Seton 
Rancho, which is unique. 


SUMMER CAMPS—1931 
SarGENTS HanpBooK (848 pages) . $6.00 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Tuts 1s the 15th annual manual published on Sum- 
mer Camps and the 8th edition of this particular 





OTIS, CLAPP & SON, Inc. 


439 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
417 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Obtundia, 
First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for Plant 
Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of First 
Aid Kits and Supplies. 











handbook. Porter Sargent restores the ‘““‘Who’s Who 
in the Summer Camps”’ in this edition, a feature 
which was noticeably missed from the’ 1930 book. 
It is the only book of its type published and there- 
fore valuable to the Camp Directors, the parents 
seeking the kind of camp for their child and the busi- 
ness firms desiring to secure the lucrative trade of 
organized camps. 


THE DOORWAY TO NATURE 
Raymonp T. FULLER (285 pages) _—. $2.50 
The John Day Company, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Tuts man Fuller has a way of interesting his readers 
in outdoor life that is different from most writers, 
upon nature subjects. From the moment you open 
the pages of this book, he holds your attention by 
his conversational style and clever way of describing 
the things he introduces to you. For instance, in his 
chapter on “‘A Liberal Education in Nature-Craft”’ 
he says, “In this day and generation when nearly 
every hopeful Jack and Jill expects to climb College 
Hill to get his or her pail of water from the well of 
knowledge—there seems to be no valid reason why 
nature study should not attain to the dignities of a 
course and a curriculum”’ and then proceeds to sug- 
gest such a curriculum for the Bachelor Degree, the 
Master Degree, the Doctorate Degree, also there is 
a beginner’s course that will interest Nature Study 
Counselors. There is nothing prosaic or bromidic 
about the content of the book. He gives guidance 
for anybody—child or adult, whether dwelling in 
city, suburb or country, who wants to start from 
ignorance and proceed by easy stages to the heights 
of nature understanding. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN THE 
SUMMER CAMP 
Hep.ey S. Dimock, Editor . . . 
Association Press, New York, N. Y. 


A report of the second Institute held at the Y.M. 
C.A. College, Chicago, April 17-20, 1931. Its value 
is represented by the comprehensive digest made of 
the discussions, the addresses and tables of studies 
made in camps upon the subject of character educa- 
tion. The editor has had years of actual camping 
experience in private and organization camps and is 
the co-author with Chas. E. Hedley of the book 
“Camping and Character’? which has helped to 
create new attitudes and procedures in organized 
camping. 
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What Kills Camping ( Continued from page 4) 


ACCIDENTAL SHOT 
FATAL TO CAMPER 





Boy Killed as Counsellor 
Loads Weapon for Tar- 
get Practice 





GREENVILLE, Me., Aug. 17 (AP)—The 
accidental death of Frank Hoy Mancill, Jr., 
13-year-old son of a Merion, Pa., attorney, on 
a camping trip in the Moosehead lake region 
yesterday by a bullet fired by a campmate, 
was reported today by Dr. Fred J. Pritham, 
medical examiner. Mancill, attending Camp 
Allegash, composed mostly of students from 
the Haverford school in Pennsylvania, was one 
of a party of nine youths to make a trip to 
Ragged Lake, 31 miles distant. One of the 
party had taken along a small bore rifle. 

The victim was shot during target practice 
at the Ragged Lake camp. The weapon was 
discharged while Sumner Miller, 20, of Ard- 
more, Pa., a counsellor, was loading it. The 
bullet entered Mancill’s cheek bone and pene- 
trated the brain. He died in 15 minutes, Dr. 
Pritham said. 

As a result of the tragedy Miller and James 
Williams, another member of the party, were 
— by camp officials to return to their 

omes. 


Reports have come to the national office 
of the C. D. A. of a number of things done 
by campers when on trips and hikes that 
were disgraceful and savored of hoodlum- 
ism. It is time such things were severely 
dealt with by those responsible for the ac- 
tions of campers. Such actions kill camp- 
ing. No camp liveth unto itself and the 
experiences of this season reveal the need 
of all camp directors getting together and 
adopting such measures as will eliminate 
the undesirable in camping. Would it not 
be a profitable thing for each Section of 
the C. D. A. to fearlessly face facts as 
printed in this article, at one of the Section 
meetings this Fall and then adopt a prac- 
tical procedure to present at the Annual 
Meeting of Camp Directors Association, 
March 3, 4, 5, 6, 1932, at The Inn at Buck 
Hill Falls, Penna., for national action. 





Business Girls at Camp Maqua 


A Research Project in Use of Leisure 
By Jean Coman 


NEW plan was set afoot at Camp 
A Maqua, the national Y.W.C. A. camp 
at Poland, Maine, in which business girls 
were especially concerned. 

A sum of $5,000 was allocated to the 
National Board by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion “for the support of experimentation 
and study in the application of modern 
educational principles to groups of young 
business women of mcderate incomes.” 
This will mean a study of the relationship 
between constructive and acceptable use 
of leisure and the problems, both individ- 
ual and social, for the young business 
woman in modern life. Camp Maqua may 
be called a laboratory for this study. 
What we are trying to find out is the 
effect of a camp experience such as Maqua 
offers upon the business girl’s use of her 
leisure time. In order to determine this it 
will be necessary to know what the girls 


do before they come to camp, what they 
are interested in doing and whether they 
have the opportunity to do these things. 
We will further want to know what they 
do six months or a year later to see if the 
experience at Maqua had any traceable 
effect upon their use of leisure time. 

The experiment director, Jean Coman, 
has sent a questionnaire to business girls 
throughout the New England states and 
New York and New Jersey. It concerns 
the interests and activities of the girls, in 
an effort to discover how they use their 
leisure time. The questionnaire has been 
distributed also to many girls who have no 
contact with the Y. W. C. A. 

A compilation of this questionnaire and 
an account of progress of the experiments 
will form the basis of a forthcoming article 
in the CampinG MaGazine. 
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CAMP DIRECTORS!! 











|| Did any of your Campers complain of 


@ Did blistered heels and other foot ailments prevent 
any of your girls from taking part in camp activities? 


Each year, ill-fitting shoes rob thousands of girls of the 
joys of camp life, making them easily fatigued, lacking 
in pep, and unhappy because they are left out of the fun. 
Such discontent is contagious, because one unhappy 
camper can depress a whole camp. 


The Camp Directors Association knows that to remedy 
this situation, each camper must be accurately fitted to 
comfortable shoes. 


They have Officially Approved the “Sportster” Shoe, 
because it is scientifically constructed. 212 different 
sizes and widths, the largest low-heeled size range in the 
world, assure perfect fit and maximum comfort to every 
wearer. 

May we suggest that, in justice to your campers and 
yourself, you personally examine “Sportsters.” 

A pair of these officially approved shoes will be sent you 
for inspection, at no obligation to you, if you will fill out 
and mail the coupon to us. 





“SPORTSTER” 


Officially Approved Shoes 
are available in widths as 
narrow as AAAA and 
lengths as long as size 12. 


A. SANDLER 
Sportster Shoe Division 
154 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN: I would like to examine (without 











“SPORTSTERS” are the 
Official Shoes for the Girl 
Scouts of America. 


“SPORTSTERS” meet all 
Y. W. C. A. standards and 
requirements. 


“SPORTSTERS” are en- 
dorsed by health and 
school authorities every- 
where. 





obligation) the “‘Sportster’’ Shoes, which have 
been Officially Approved by the Camp Directors 
Association. 
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